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to expand, has gone through her creator's experience
in a rather more trying form. She has had to feed
upon Defoe's History of the Devil, and made attempts
to draw honey from the Latin Grammar, Euclid, and
Aldrich ; and now that a happy chance has introduced
her to a Kempis, we can see that she is fitted to
receive consolation, under the dry and barren outward
life, in some form of religious mysticism. When the
sensitive and artistic Philip Wakem, made eager for
consolation by his deformity and his own domestic
difficulties, meets the beautiful young woman, we*are
also not surprised that her longings for sympathy should
turn to a human object. On both sides there is ample
opportunity for awaking love and pity. It is natural,
again, that the position should bring her into collision
with her brother. He has no turn for poetry and art
and mysticism, but his plunge into difficulties has called
out the sturdy qualities of the Tulliver race, and we
sympathise with his energy in retrieving the family
fortunes. The quarrel arises inevitably when he finds
that his sister is in love with a youth, not only deficient
in the manly qualities, but son and heir to the enemy
against whom he has inscribed a vow of vengeance,
that he should take a decided course of action under
the circumstances is only to be expected. Nor,
perhaps, is it surprising that he behaves like a brute.
There is plenty of " heredity " to account for that.
But here is a first difficulty. George Eliot admitted,
as I have said, that the scene between brother and
sister was not quite satisfactory. The young woman,
with her high-wrought enthusiasm, submits too " pas-
sively," not to say, tamely, to his imperious inter-
ference. She confesses that she has done wrong, and not yen-yser's familiarse-
